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We have no further use for the expression 
“the written word” if it is to be understood 
as compromising our testimony that Christ is 
“the Word of God.” But finding such a con- 
struction can possibly be placed upon the ex- 
pression, as if it admitted the Bible to be “ the 
Word” which the Bible says is Christ, we 
promptly abandon the term, having no sympa- 
thy with anything which gives color to any let- 
ting down of so cardinal a doctrine of Friends 
as that Christ is “the Word ;” while “ the Serip- 
tures we own ” (as said the first written state- 
ment now known of our doctrine) “ to be a true 
declaration of the Father, Son and Spirit.” 

Our inadvertently used expression was bor- 
rowed from the language of a prominent Friend, 
the more plainly to distinguish Christ as “the 
Living Word.” But uo Friend is worthy enough 
to rest in as a substitute for the authority of 
Truth. “There is one, even Christ Jesus, who 
can speak to thy condition "—and this principle 
seems to bind all our distinctive doctrines into 
one harmonious whole. Having heretofore pre- 
pared a statement to this purport, we yield to 
the solicitations of some to give it place in these 
columns, as follows : 


A Brier Review or FRIEeNps’ Docrrine. 


As the immediate beginning of modern Prot- 
estantism sprang up in the revelation livingly 
opened to Luther while performing a Romish 
penance, that “ The just shall live by faith,” so 
asimilar beginning of that more distinct testi- 
mony for the spiritual nature of the Christian 
dispensation, as the second wave of the reforma- 
tion, by some denominated as Quakerism* dates 
from the moment that George Fox, after sore 


, *A nickname, as in most cases happens, more per- 
sistent than the adopted name, and started by George 


Fox's bidding a magistrate to “ Tremble at th rd of 
+ Sega g agi eat the word o} 


struggles and wanderings in search for the living 
truth, heard the words as by a declaration from 
heaven, “ There is one, even Christ Jesus, that 


can speak to thy condition.” 


From that time, Jesus Christ, not only as 
“once offered to bear the sins of many,” but as 


the inspeaking Word of God and Mediator be- 


tween man and the Father; the “true Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world ;” the Leader, by the witness of his a 

ead 


into all the Truth; and the practical “ 
over all things to his church,” even head over 


every individual exercise of true public and 
private worship, has been the foundation of the 


system of doctrines and testimony, which seemed 
to the early Friends clearly to proceed from 
Christ by the witness of his spirit to their hearts. 


They reverently owned the Holy Scriptures 


to be written words of God, but were careful to 
observe them just as reverently in their own 
confinement of the title “ Word of God” to 
Christ himself. Satisfied that the Scriptures 
were written by inspiration of God, they dared 
to open or interpret their spiritual meaning 


under no other qualification than a measure of 


that in which they were written. Knowiug that 
a prophecy of Scripture is of no private inter- 
pretation ; but, as it came not by will of man, 
no more can it be so interpreted ; and “as holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit,” so in the light of the same Spirit 
must the sayings, as all the other “ things of the 
Spirit of God,” be spiritually discerned ; and, 
when rightly called for, so declared to others. 


Now, since “a measure and manifestation of 


the Spirit of God is given to every man to 
profit withal,” and “the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men, 
teaching them,” if they will heed it, the essen- 
tials of life and salvation, God hath neither 
left himself without a witness for Truth to every 
man’s heart, nor man anywhere with availing 
excuse. Since “sin is the transgression of the 
law,” and “all have sinned,” all must have had 
the law, or evidence of the Divine will—some 
in the Scriptures, and all mankind by the Spirit, 
witnessing in their hearts against sin. “ For 
where no law is, there is no transgression.” But 
by the inward witness of the Holy Spirit, sin is 
disclosed to each man as sin; whereby Christ 
fulfils his promise, if he should go away, to 
come again and “ convince the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment.” And if under 
this conviction for sin there is a faithful repent- 
ance toward God, a saving faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ is imparted by the same 
Spirit (even to such sincere penitents as may 
not have been informed of his outward history, 
yet they experience the spiritual mystery), to 
give us to feel our transgression forgiven and 
iniquity pardoned, not for works of righteous- 
ness that we may have done, but according to 
the Father’s mercy in Christ Jesus, who laid 
down his life, “ the just for the unjust,” a “ Pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world,” that 
we “being reconciled by his death,” may be 
“ saved by his life.” 








Consistently with this adherence to Christ as 
the Word of God “ speaking to our condition,” 
as we reverently wait on Him to know his voice, 
no ministration but that of his Spirit is needed, 
whether vocally through the minister or “ in 
the silence of all fiesh,” for the performance of 
worship acceptable to God, a worship which 
stands not in words, or furms or emblems, but 
must be “in spirit and in truth.” Here no 
words of man are a part of worship, except under 
a fresh requirement of the “ Head over all things 
to his church;” whose charge through the apostle 
Peter was, “If any man speak, let him speak as 
the oracles of God ; if any man minister let him 
do it as of the ability which God giveth.” Min- 
istry, whether it be exhortation, teaching, praise 
or prayer, under such immediate putting forth 
of Chet’ Spirit, requires no previous intellec- 
tual study or preparation ; but may be exercised 
according to the anointing and gift whether by 
learned or unlearned, male or female. For 
“There is neither male nor female ; for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” And the dispensation 
has been introduced when the Spirit was to be 
“ poured out on all flesh,” and “ your sons and 
your daughters, servants and handmaids, shall 
prophesy” (Acts ii: 17,18). And Paul who 
forbade women to speak or teach in the church, 
in the human sense of the word, was careful to 
tell how women should appear when they should 
speak in the Divine sense—when they should 
publicly pray or prophesy. 

The Friends took note of the command of 
Christ : “ Freely ye have received, freely give,” 
in its application to the ministry of the gospel. 
Especially as, during the seasons of public wor- 
ship, ministers in common with the flock were 
to “wait for a fresh anointing for every fresh 
service,” no sermons had to be prepared outside 
of the meetings in any such way as to prevent 
ministers earning their own living, after the ex- 
ample of the apostle Paul. Pastoral care, the 
watching over one another for good, was the 
common duty of all the brethren. So, con- 
scieutiously unable to “ preach for bire, or divine 
for money,” and concerned to avoid even the 
appearance of doing so, they brought down 
upon themselves, chiefly by this one testimony 
against a “ hireling ministry,” the most alarmed 
vituperation of the salaried clergy; at whose 
instance the bulk of their persecutions thus 
most naturally came. 

Regarding the ceremonials of the Old Testa- 
ment law as types, figures and object lessons of 
the spiritual life of the religion of Christ who 
was to come; and that He, when He said on 
the cross, “ It is finished,” became “the end of 
the law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth ;” and that every outward ordinance of 
the former dispensation was obsolete because 
fulfilled in Christ himself, the living Substance, 
to whom all types and shadows that went before 
pointed ;—they believed it to be his will that 
the spirit and not the forms of those ceremo- 
nials,—the heavenly things themselves and not 
the images of those things,—should be main- 
tained and cherished by living experience. 
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The Jewish rite of water baptism and the pass- 
over supper, as outward observances, ended like 
all the others, with the Old Dispensation,— 
the baptism of Juhn as a prophet under that 
dispensation belonging there, while he with 
his Master distinctly declared that Christ’s own 
baptism, under the incoming dispensation of 
“Que Lord, one faith, one baptism,” should be 
the baptism of the “ Holy Spirit and of fire.” 
Also that no obligation for the continuance of 
the last passover supper, as an outward form, 
is found in any more definite command than 
this,—in the fuller sentence as quoted by Paul: 
—* This do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remem- 
brance of me;”—a condescension to a formed 
habit, with the command resting on the spiritual 
side,—the remembrance of bim. The Friends 
tauyht, that inward submission to Christ’s spirit 
as the bread of lite and the wine to be drank 
“anew with his disciples in his kingdom,” is 
the table of communion at which He would 
“sup with us and we with Him.” 

When the details of one’s outward conduct 
or speech are referred to his secret sense of the 
pure will of Christ in his heart, the consistent 
attempt to carry out the light of truth into 
practice, must separate the servant of Christ 
from many ways and modes of those whose chief 
guidance is the prevailing fashion and practice 
of the times. So looking at pure and simple 
truth as a guide, the Friends could not address 
to one individual the plural pronoun “ you ”— 
especially when they saw that the use of it had 
its root in vanity, to flatter a person as amount- 
ing to more than one; but they kept to the 
original theu and thee in addressing an indi- 
vidual. This gave offense to mayistrates, con- 
firming the Friends in their conviction that it 
“pricked proud flesh.” Regarding also the 
appellations Master (or Mr.), Mistress (or Mrs.), 
Sir, Honorable, His Grace, Excellency or Holli- 
ness, etc., as springing from the root of pride in 
man, tending to feed the same, and usually not 
founded in real truth, their spirit shrank from 
these and all merely complimentary expressions 
and flattering titles, as inconsistent with the 
Spirit of Christ. Yet in the exercise of genuine 
courtesy, William Penn testifies that George 
Fox was “ civil beyond all forms of breeding.” 
They could find no spiritual warrant iv making 
obs quious distinctions between fellow-beings in 
what they termed “hat-honor,” aud would re- 
tain their hats on their heads before king and 
peasant alike. It also seemed to them beneath 
a Christian to borrow his names for days and 
months from heathen worship, as, to call the 
fourth day of the week Woden’s day or Wed- 
nesday, or recognizing Juno’s right to be wor- 
shipped in what is now the sixth month, or Au- 
gustus to be adored in the eighth. The Puri- 
tans felt the same scruple about calling the first 
day of the week Sunday. Accordingly Friends 
have observed the numerical names of days 
and months, as Third-day, Fifth Month, ete. 
Christ’s command to “ Swear not at all,” seems 

to them imperative against swearing at all, 
whether in courts of justice or elsewhere, with 
any manner of oath. And their sense of his 
spirit as the Prince of Peace and the exponent 
of Divine love, forbids in their minds any par- 
ticipation in war or retaliation, or capital pun- 
ishment. Plainness of dress, as of address, must 
follow from their principles; and while they 
prescribed no form of gurb as a rule, yet, by 
ceasing to follow the changing fashions, they 
found themselves ere long left behind in a garb 
peculiar to themselves; which, on finding it 
served as a hedge against the spirit and maxims 


of the world, and served as a visible testimony 
of their principles before the public, Friends 
have even yet to some extent retained, in pro- 
portion to their strenuousness for their original 
principles. 

Such was the attempt of the “ Friends of 
Truth,” as they frequently styled themeelves, 
to get back out of the corruptions of the church 
at large to first principles in Christ: or to re- 
present what William Penn, one of its noble 
converts, claimed to be “ primitive Coristianity 
revived ;”—not a revelation of a new gospel, 
but “a new revelation of the old gospel.” 
Theirs was certainly not a superficial doctrine, 
and as it insisted on a corresponding practice, 
it could nut be expected to be popular; or to 
escape that general misunderstanding which 
exposed its adherents to persecutions. And as 
little general openness for the understanding of 
it is fuund now, in the present day of sensa- 
tions, when entertainment is as much mistaken 
for worship, as stated observances were for- 
merly. 





A Literary Marvel. 

The late Charles Reade, a novelist and book- 
maker of wide repute, in his clusing years be- 
came a devout believer in Christ ; and some of 
his ideas concerning the Scriptures are worthy 
of study and repetition. He says: 

“ The characters in Scripture are a literary 
marvel. It is very hard to write characters in 
one country to be popular in every land and 
age, especially hard in narrative. Hardest of 
all to create such world-wide and everlasting 
characters in few words,—bare record of great 
things said and done. 

“One test of difficulty is rarity. Number, 
then, the world-wide characters, if any, in 
Thucydides and Herodotus, and observe whether 
Josephus, when he leaves quoting the Bible and 
proceeds to supplement it, has added one death- 
less character to the picture galleries of Holy 
Writ. Shall we carry the comparison higher, 
and include poetic narrative? then go to the 
top of the tree at once, and examine the two 
great epics of antiquity. 

“The Aneid—what a stream of narrative! 
what fire of description! what march and music 
of words! But the characters ? neas, mediocre, 
his staff lay figures, Dido just interesting enough 
to make one angry with A®neas. Perhaps the 
strongest color is m the friendship and fate of 
Nisus and Euryalus; and there a Jewish pen 
had shown the way. 

“The less polished but mightier Homer has 
achieved the highest feat of genius; he has 
made puny things grand, and fertilized pebbles. 
He had bewitched even scholars into thinking 
his Greeks wiser and braver than his Trojans; 
whereas if you can shut your ears to his music, 
his Greeks were barbarians besieging a civilized 
city for a motive and in a manner incompatible 
with one ray of civilization. Surely from the 
first dawn of civisization no country with inde- 
—— States ever got those States to unite in 

eaving home, and besieging a distant city to 

recover the person of a solitary adulteress. 

“ Yet the genius of Homer could dazzle men’s 
eyes, and bewitch their ears, and confound their 
judgments, and sing black white. But turn 
trom the glories of the wonderful tale this magi- 
cian has built on a sorry subject—fitter for satire 
than epic—to his characters, and he is no longer 
sublime. His gods and goddesses are mere 
human animals, blue blood for red, and there 
ends his puerile invention in things divine. His 
leading heroes are characters, but not on a par 





with his descriptions, his narrative and his 
music. 
an immortal song. In short, the leading heroes 
of Homer’s epics are immortal in our libraries, 
but dead in our lives. i 


They ure the one ephemeral element in 


“ Now take the two little books called Samuel, 


The writer is not a geat master like Homer or 
Virgil ; he is artless, and careless t» boot. 
the characters that rise from the historical 
strokes of that rude pen are immortal; so solid 
and full «f color, too, that they stand amid the 
waves of time like rocks carved into statues by 
Phidias, and colored by Apelles. Yet this 
writer has no monopoly of the art in ancient 
Palestine; he shares it with about sixteen other 
historians, all Hebrews, though some of them 
write Hebrew, and some Greek.” 


But 


Charles Reade goes on to support his position 


that the characters of the Scripture present the 
literary marvel of all times, by submitting “a 
few truths to be taken in conjunction.” 


First. ‘ Moderate excellence in writing is 


geographical ; loses fifty per cent. in human es- 
teem by crossing a‘channel or a frontier.” 


Second. -“ Translation lowers it ten per cent.” 
Third. “But when you carry into the West 


a translation of a work the East admires ever so 
much, ten to one it will miss the Western mind. 
Eastern music is a dreamy noise to a Western 
ear; but one degree beyond the sweet, illogical 
wail of an lian harp. 
the Western a glue of honeyed words and tink- 
ling cymbals, or a drowsy chime. 
Koran, the Bible of a hundred million Orien- 
tals, is to your Anglo-Saxon the weakest twad- 
dle that ever drivelled from a human skull. It 
does not shock an Occidental Christian, or rouse 
his tneological ire. 
understanding, and there’s an end of it.” 


Eastern poetry is to 


The sacred 


It is a mild emetic to his 


Fourth. ‘The world is a very large place. 


Palestine is a small province in the East.” 


Fifth. “ What the whole world outside of 


Palestine could very seldom do at all, this petty 
province did on a verv large scale. 
seventeen writers, all Israelites, some of them 
with what would nowadays be called a litte 
learning. some without, some writing in Hebrew, 
some in Greek, all achieved one wonder. They 
sat down to record great deeds done and great 


About 


words spoken in Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Palestine, which districts united are but a 
slice of the East, and they told them wondrous- 
ly briefly, yet so that immortal and world-wide 
characters rise like exhalations from the record. 
Written in the East, these characters live for- 
ever in the West; written in one province, they 
pervade the world; penned in rude times, they 
are prized more and more as civilization ad- 
vances; products of antiquity, they come home 
to the business and bosoms of men, women, and 
children in modern days! Then is it any exag- 
geration to say that the characters of Scripture 
are a marvel of the mind?” 
cnsencnmmssceatliilpenmnaamticinans 
“ Who waits until the wind shall silent keep, 

Who never finds the ready hour to sow, 

Who watcheth clouds, 

Will have no time to reap.” 

coctennsesaaiaigipienniimmase 
WE must receive from the Spirit before we 

can give forth, tor after all we can but say, “ Of 
thine own have we given thee.”—Anna Ship- 
ton. 


<< 





A traveller recently returned from China 
says: “ The principal food of the Chinese con- 
sists of rice, vegetables, and fruit. They eat 
little or no meat.”— The Humane Alliance. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 

Gleanings in the Karly History of Friends. 

(Continued from page 403 ) 

In 1647 he was in Lancashire, Duckenfield 
and Manchester, and declared to them that 
doctrine which now he firmly believed to be 
the Truth; and sume were convinced, so as to 
receive the inward Divine teaching of the Lord 
and take that for their rule. 

George Fox’s preaching, in those early years, 
chiefly consisted of some few, but powerful and 
piercing, words to thuse whose hearts were al- 
ready in some measure prepared to be capable 
of receiving this doctrine. And it seems these 
people and E. Hooten (already mentioned) 
were the first who came to be his fellow-believ- 
ers. There were some who, by the like imme- 
diate way as George Fox himself, were con- 
vinced in their minds, and came to see that 
they ought diligently to take heed to the teach- 
ings of the grace of God that had appeared to 
them. These unexpectedly came to meet with 
fellow-believers which they were not acquainted 
with before, as will be more circumstantially 
related hereafter. 

At Broughton, in Leicestershire, G. F. went 
into a meeting of the Baptists, where some 
people of other notions came. This gave him 
occasion to preach the doctrine of Truth among 
them, and that not in vain, for since he had 
great openings in the Scriptures, and that a 
special power of the Lord’s workings began to 
spring in those parts, several were so reached 
in their minds that they came to be convinced, 
and were turned from darkness to light. 

In Nottinghamshire it pleased the Lord to 
show him that the nature of those things burt- 
ful without were also within, in the minds of 
wicked men, etc., but he cried unto the Lord, 
saying: ‘ Why should I be thus, seeing I was 
never addicted to commit those evils?” And 
inwardly it was answered him: “ That it was 
needful he should have a sense of all conditions; 
how else should he speak to all conditions?” 
He also saw there was an ocean of darkness 


and death; but withal, an infinite ocean of 
light and love, which flowed over the ocean of 


darkness, in all which he perceived the infi- 
nite love of God. 

Walking in the town of Mansfield, by the 
steeple-house side, it was inwardly told him: 
“ That which people trample upon must be thy 
food,” ete. . “That they fed one another 
with words, without, minding tbat thereby the 
5 of the Son of God was trampled under 
foot.” ‘ 

There was one Brown, who upon his death 
bed spoke by way of prophecy many notable 
things concerning G. F.—that he should be 
made instrumental by the Lord to the conver- 
sion of people. But after he was buried, G. F. 
fell into such a condition that he not only looked 
like a dead body, but unto many that came to 
see him he seemed as if he had been really 
dead. Many visited him for about fourteen 
days’ time, who wondered to see him so much 
altered in countenance. 

At length tears of joy dropped from him in 
brokenness of heart. “I saw,” saith he, “into 
that which was without end, and things which 
cannot be uttered; and of the greatness and 
infiniteness of the love of God, which cannot 
be expressed by words; for I had been brought 
through the very ocean of darkness and death, 
and through and over the power of Satan, by 
the eternal, glorious power of Christ,” ete. . . . 
* And I saw the harvest white, and the seed of 
God lying thick in the ground, as ever did 


wheat (that was sown outwardly), and none to 
gather it; and for this I mourned with tears.” 
Professors, priests and people came to him, and 
his ministry increased. He was heard with at- 
tention by many, who spread the fame thereof. 


he had sinned against the Holy Ghost, but he 
could not tell in what, and then Paul’s condi- 
tion came before him; how after he had been 
taken up into the third heavens, and seen things 
not lawful to be uttered, a messenger of Satan 
was sent to buffet him, that he might not exalt 
himself. * 


Lord were become fellow-believers, and entered 
into society with G. F. They began to have 
great meetings in Nottinghamshire, which were 
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Then came the tempter, charging him that 


In the year 1648, several persons seeking the 


visited by many. 

At Mansfield, where was a great meeting of 
professors and other people, G. F. being among 
them, and moved to pray, such an extraordi- 
nary power appeared, and seized on the hearts 
of some in so eminent a manner that even the 
house seemed to be shaken; and afterward 
some of the auditory began to say: “ That 
this resembled the day of Pentecost,” etc. 

Not long after this a certain captain, whose 
name was Amos Stoddard, was so reached, he 
said: “ Let the youth speak, hear the youth 
speak ;” and coming afterwards to be more ac- 
quainted with G. F., he had an opportunity to 
be further instructed in the way of Godliness, 
of which he came to be a faithful follower. 

In Leicestershire several tender people came 
to be convinced by his preaching. 

He was sitting by the fire one morning when 
a cloud came over him, and it was suggested— 
all things come by nature—at length a living 
hope arose in him, and also a voice that said: 
“There is a living God, who made all things.” 
Not long after he met with some people that 
had a mischievous notion that there was no 
God, but that all things came by nature; but 
he, reasoning with them, so confounded them 
that some were fain to confess that there was a 
living God. 

In those parts he had great meetings, and 
many were gathered. 

There was a great meeting of his friends at 
Eaton, Derbyshire, where many of them began 
to preach the doctrine of Truth, who afterwards 
were moved to declare the Truth in other places 
also. 

Now G. F. found that the Lord forbade him 
to put off his hat to any man, high or low, and 
he was required to Thou and Thee every man 
and woman without distinction, and not to bid 
people good morrow or good evening ; neither 
might he bow or scrape with his leg to any one. 
This was such an unusual thing with people, 
that it made many of all professions rage 
against him. For though it was pre- 
tended that the putting off of the hat was but a 
small thing, which none ought to scruple, yet 
it was a wonderful thing to see what great dis- 
turbance this pretended small matter caused 
among people of all sorts; so that even such 
that would be looked upon as those that prac- 
tised humility and meekness, soon showed what 
spirit they were of when this worldly honor 
was denied them. t 

(To be continued). 

* Near the end of 1647, the king of England, not 
thinking himself any longer safe at Hampton Court, 
whither he had been brought from the army, he with- 
drew to the Isle of Wight. 

+On the twenty-seventh of the month called Jan- 
uary, 1649, King Charles I. was sentenced to death; 
on the thirtieth his head was severed from his body. 
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Letters From William Evans. 


On awakening on the morning of Sixth 


Month 19th, we heard the sound of an arriy- 
ing vehicle, and soon the Prince recognized the 
voice of Leopold Soulergitsky. 
Russian navy for some years, but even while 
there felt the iniquity of war, and was impris- 
oned by the Government for adhering to his 
convictions, in a narrow cell, as a lunatic, 
Later he was taken to a military post on the 
boundary between Russia and Afghanistan, 
where he passed a number of months. 
persistent refusal to serve as a soldier, exasper- 
ated the authorities, and he was told he must 
travel back to Moscow alone, and report to the 
officials there. 


He was in the 


His 


He rode on horseback over a 
desert for 300 miles, obtaining food and water 
at posts 70 miles apart. When he reached 
Moscow he was informed that his term of ser- 
vice had expired. After his liberation he took 
charge of the arrangements for the transporta- 
tion of the Dukhobors, and performed the work 
to the great satisfaction of the officers of the 
Lake Huron, and received much commenda- 
tion from quarantine and Government officials 
at Halifax and St. John. During the voyage 
he daily traveled up and down the decks, clad 
in oilskins, and bearing a hose with which the 
planks were deluged with water, while twent 
picked Dukhobors with brooms, scrubbed with 
enthusiasm. In this way the population of the 
ship, over 2,000, were kept in health. Heisa 
laughing, breezy man, full of resources, and his 
experience in the navy has qualified him in 
different ways fur leadership among the Duk- 
hobors. Not long before our encounter with 
him, he and a party of Dukhobors came to a 
river swollen from rains, 120 feet wide, and no 
boat or raft for their transport. He got a 
man on the opposite shore to fling a stone 
across, to which a string was attached, and by 
aid of the string a stout rope was drawn over, 
and fastened to a tree on each bank. Next a 
second rope was stretched and secured a few 
feet above the first. Soulergitsky himself then 
walked the lower rope, using the upper as a 
hand-rail. He laughed heartily as he described 
to the Prince the apprehensions of his men, 
when they essayed to follow him over the un- 
stable bridge ; but all made the crossing safely. 
He and the Prince had much to communicate 
to each other, and to discuss respecting the dis- 
position of the 2,300 from quarantine. This 
was the more important as D. A. Hilkoff was 
expecting, after meeting the new arrivals at 
Quebec, to take passage for Switzerland, to visit 
his family. 

The air being cool, a little fire in the log- 
house where we breakfasted, was quite agree- 
able. A number of women, whose children 
had been left behind for a time in the hospital 
at St. John, and for whom J. S. E. had then in- 
terested himself, came into the room to express 
their obligation, and about twenty handker- 
chiefs were consigned to our care, for the ac- 
ceptance of women Friends. We then drove 
three miles to another log-house village, when, 
the people expecting us, were outside, and ap- 
parently in their best attire. J. S. E. addressed 
them feelingly, and there was much fervent, re- 
The same day the Parliament ordered a declaration 
to be published, whereby it was declared treason to 
endeavor to promote the Prince of Wales, Charles 
Stuart, to be King of England, or any other single 
person to be the chief “sige thereof, and they as 
sumed to themselves the chief government of the 
nation, with the title of The Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth of England, etc., etc. 
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ligious response to his remarks and prayer. It 
seemed difficult, indeed, to close the meeting, 
such was the interest felt and shown on both 
sides. When the company finally separated,a 
woman invited us into her room where was a 
table with bread and small glasses of tea, of 
which she invited us to partake. She told 
through the interpreter, that, as we approached 
the village her little daughter came tu her and 
said, “ The grandfather is coming who came to 
see us on the ship!” We then received, as to- 
kens of good will, specimens of needlework, and 
each a cane, upon the top of which a bird was 
carved. 

We saw near by two blacksmith shops, 
erected by the Dukhobors, the forges and bel- 
lows purchased with funds sent from Philadel- 
phia, and it was in one of these that our wagon 
tongue was neatly repaired. Two complete 
ox-wagons made by the immigrants and the 
ox-yokes also were in evidence. Other me- 
chanics had made kegs from sections of logs, 
by hollowing out the interior and inserting 
heads. A saw-pit had been constructed, and 
lumber placed to season on house roofs. Cab- 
bage plants were growing in hot beds, and 
much ground sowed with rye. It was easy to 
see that both men and women were possessed 
of varied industrial abilities, so as not only to 
be able to provide for their own wants, but as 
opportunity offered, could dispose of some of 
their manufactures to others. We were told 
that every article of clothing they wear, in- 
cluding caps for the men, and boots and shoes, 
are their own workmanship, and that their food 
costs them about two dollars per month per 
capita. 

On Third-day, Sixth Month 20th, after an 
interesting leave-taking, we set out for our re- 
turn to Yorkton, by a different trail from that 
we had taken in leaving it. Towards noon we 
came to a stream, the bridge over which had 
been washed away. A half-breed driver had 
undertaken to ford the creek with an ox-wagon 
load of provisions, in barrels, boxes and bags. 
The oxen had succeeded in getting the front 
wheels upon the edge of the opposite bank, but 
the hind wheels were hopelessly stuck in the 
muddy bottom, up to the hubs. How long he 
had been in this fix we did not learn, for he 
did not communicate to us a word, perhaps 
could not. The two Dukhobors of our party, 
without a word of prompting, set to work to 
remove the heavy pieces from the wagon, which 
they carried up the bank. Soulergitsky brought 
his span of horses in front of the oxen, and 
attached them to the load. Five men then 


seized the rope in front of the horses. One of 


our drivers, experienced with oxen, took charge 
of them. At the word of command the wheels 
left the deep, black mire, and the wagon did 
not pause until it had mounted ten or fifteen 
feet, at an angle of about forty degrees, to the 
level above. The Dukhobors then reloaded 
the wagon, the half-breed in the meantime 
having taken no part in the extrication, nor 
did he indicate, by countenance even, that he 
experienced satisfaction with the changed con- 
dition of things. We next crossed on foot by 
the help of some logs, and the wagons, thus 
lightened, got over without breaking anything. 
Soon after we arrived at the home of Jacob 
Wurz, a Russian Mennonite, and Government 
interpreter, whom we had previously met with. 
We halted here to dine and rest the horses, and 
arrived at Yorkton, in a driving rain, about 
six o’clock in the evening. Finding that fresh 


Lake Huron 
the time of t 
writer decided to go home, leaving J. 8. E. to 
drive to a distant settlement, called the North 
Colony, and when this was completed to pro- 
ceed to Quebec. 


latin, of Pennsylvania, who, after its reading 
by the clerk moved its second reading. Har- 
per, of South Carolina, hoped not. 
not the first, second or third time the House 
had been troubled with similar petitions which 
tended to incite the slaves to freedom ; this and 
all other legislatures ought to set their faces 
strongly against such remonstrances. 


site view. 
aggrieved it was their duty to present the peti- 
tion seventy times, or until it was attended to. 


ject to the commitment of the petition if the 
committee would properly censure it. The 


sured. They had attempted to seduce the 
servants of gentlemen traveling to the seat of 
government. 
































assengers in quarantine, making 
ir release very uncertain, the 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Friends and Slavery. 
(Concluded from page 405.) 
The Memorial was presented by Albert Gal- 


This was 


Thatcher, of Massachusetts, took the oppo- 
If the Quakers thought themselves 


Rutledge, of South Carolina, would not ob- 
body which sent this petition should be cen- 


They were importuning Con- 
gress to interfere in a business which was none 
of their concern. But not believing that such a 
censure would result he would be for laying 
the petition on the table or under the table, to 
have done with the business to-day and forever. 
When other nations were plunging in blood 
here were these people trying to stir up a ser- 
vile insurrection. 

To this Gallatin replied that the Memorial 
was only taking the ordivary course. It called 
attention to certain free blacks afterwards en- 
slaved in North Carolina. He did not think 
this was of a tendency dangerous to property 
or civil order, The moral character of the 
memorialists was such that he believed they 
were not friends to any kind of disorder. The 
uncertainty as to what could be done was the 
very reason for commitment. 

Macon, of North Carolina, wished that all 
blacks were out of the country and so did every 
gentleman in his State. He considered the 
Quakers not peace-makers, but thought they 
were continually endeavoring in the Southern 
States to stir upinsurrection among the negroes. 
They were Tories in the war and only began to 
set free their negroes when the State law pro- 
hibited it. The petition was only to sow dis- 
sension. 

The Friends found a defender in Bayard, of 
Delaware. He believed they were respectable 
and obedient, and contributed cheerfully to the 
support of government. The petition ought to 
be committed out of respect to them, tho’ he 
believed the Congress had, contrary to the 
claims of other gentlemen authority over the 
case of these free negroes, relegated to slavery. 

Nicholas, of Virginia, would be glad to have 
slavery investigated. He thought it would 
help it. The southerners were unfortunate in 
having to hold slaves, but they did not wish to 
cover up any evils. He was in favor of com- 
mitment. 

Blount, of North Carolina, explained how 
the freed negroes had been re-inslaved in a per- 
feetly legal and proper way. 

So the debate continued, a general disposition 


ery, the desirability of enquiring into its opera- 
tions, and of abolishing the foreign trade as 
soon as they constitutionally could. Georgia 
and the two Carolinas were violently opposed 
to all action except summary dismissal of the 
Memorial, and could feel no respect for the 
memorialists, who were sitting in the gallery in 
a body while the debate went on. 


At the final vote no opposition appeared to 


the commitment. 


It is not the purpose of this chapter to carry 


the history of the relation of Friends to slavery 
into the present century. They were constant 
in their opposition to it and the ranks of the 
Pennsylvania abolitionists were largely filled 
with them. As violence increased on both sides 
and war loomed up in the foreground many of 
them began to deprecate the radical views of 
the extremist as to the proper methods to em- 


ploy, but to a man they opposed slavery. And 
when war came, a war on an evil against which 
they were committed by every item of their 
history and every instinct of their religion they 
could not join in it, but they could thankfully 


say with the spirit of Southeby, Woolman, 


Benezet and Mifflin and in the words of their 
own poet, 
LAUS DEO. 
It is done! 
Clang of bell and rear of gun, 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel ; 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 


Ring O, bells! 
Every stroke exactly tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 
Loud and long, that all may hear ; 
Ring for every listening ear, 
Of eternity and time! 


Let us kneel ; 
God’s own voice is in that peal, 
And this spot is holy ground. 
Lord forgive us! What are we 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears have heard the sound ! 





se For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Secularization of the Ministry. 

[When the professing church becomes so un- 
spiritual as to = to give men intellectual 
entertainment and lectures on secular reform 
in lieu of the everlasting gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, her clearest sighted critic is often 
the world itself. The world, though it makes 
no profession of Christian discipleship, is quick 
enough to see and contemn utterly the weakness 
of a church that has so little real faith in the 
gospel she professes, as to abandon it in practice 
for some carnal substitute. Evidence of this 
attitude is furnished in a recent leading article 
in a New York commercial newspaper of high 
standing, but which makes no pretence to be a 
spiritual teacher, though its editorials often deal 
with fundamental principles which underlie 
the activities of human life. The following 
condensation of the article in question is com- 
mended to the thoughtful consideration of any 
who may be tempted to think the Christian 
Church has another province than that outlined 
to the first disciples by the Divine Head of the 
Church, when He told them: “ All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Huly 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you; and lo, I am 


appearing in the Virginia representatives and | with you alway, even unto the end of the world ” 


cases of small pox had developed among the | all further north to admit the iniquity of slav-} (Matt. xxviii: 19, 20.) 
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An impatience to reform society in the mass, 


There was no lack of “ timely topics” in the 


instead of by the slow process of making indi- | first century or the second—the R »man tyranny 


viduals better, and an amiable feeling that if 
the community doves not like religion it should 
have whatever it does like, account for the in- 
creasing disposition of clergymen to discuss 
politics and problems of an economic character 
in the pulpit. If the topics are congenial, or 
seem likely to attract congregations, it is not 
difficult fur the clergyman to persuade himself 
that they have a moral aspect which it is his 
proper function to present. 

Tne clergy [however], speak with no more 
authority on any of these public questions 
than an equal number of editors or merchants, 
and they generally speak with far less knowl- 
edge of the facts and less reflection upon the 
issues involved. Most of the questions which 
in recent years have disturbed the public mind 
are of an economic or commercial character, 
and among men of equal educational training 
probably no class is less prepared to speak on 
these matters than the clergy. Hence a few 
years ago there was a pronounced leaning of 
the clergy towards greenbackism, as there is 
now toward socialism—neither due to a study 
of the problems involved, and both attributable 
to sympathy with men who have a hard time 
in life, and a feeling (born of ignorance), that 
if the economic or financial system of the world 
were revolutionized the men who have nothing 
would get something. 

But there is no commercial, economic or 
political question on which a pastor can speak 
without dividing his congregation and arousing 
the antagonism of men, some of whom under- 
stand the topics of discussion far better than he 
does. If the pulpit has lost much of its old time 
authority, as is often complained, it is due less 
to the growing irreligion of the laity than to 
the growing secularization of the pulpit. No 
man can be a universal authority. He cannot 
be an aggressive free-trader without impairing 
the confidence of his protectionist parishioners 
in his theology and his ethical judgment. 

The so-called religious press has already gone 
the way of the pulpit and gone farther. There 
are religious papers, as there are ministers in 
abundance, who confine themselves to their 
legitimate fields, but most of them attempt the 
discussion of everything that is going on in the 
world, and some of them have carried this so 
far that what they contain of a religious char- 
acter—the news or discussions of the churches 
—is to be searched for in the fine type toward 
the end of the number with the puzzles for the 
children, after the Chinese policy of Russia, the 
Dreyfus case, the merits of Secretary Alger and 
the strike of the Buffalo grain shovelers, have 
been disposed of editorially, and the subsidence 
of silverism, municipal ownership of street rail- 
ways and progress in architecture have received 
the ampler treatment of special articles. 

The complicated economic problems of the 
present day call for the consideration of men of 
experience, of affairs, of personal knowledge, of 
men trained for their study by long and careful 
preparation. The churches will not render to 
the Scate that service in consideration of which 
their taxes are remitted if they merely afford 
publicity to the views on all sorts of public 
questiuns of men ill-informed and untrained, 
whose opinions on these subjects would be 
sought by no association or publication, and 
wh» are placed where they are as the teachers 
of morality and religion, the practical applica- 
tion of which must be made to the individual 
life. 






the characters of the emperors, the extortions 
of pro-consuls, the violence of centurions, the 
institution of slavery, and the wars of conquest. 
The early expounders of the new religiun have 
always been regarded as men of exceptional 
courage, but so far as their addresses are pre- 
served for us they confine themselves to the 
character of the individual. —Condensed from 
New York Journal of Commerce and Gommercial 
Bulletin. 





Preparatioa for Worship. 


[That a regular editorial of a daily newspaper 
can be of so religious a character as the follow- 
ing, found in the Indianapolis News, is a sign 
of the tendency of which it speaks,—the seek- 
ing which is going on among the people for a 
deeper religious life.] 

Speaking to the “ deadly spirit of haste” last 
week, in discussing our national nervousness 
and fickleness that have invaded our worship 
and vitiated our spiritual life, we said : 

“ When we approach the Sabbath day—we 
use the term in its spiritual sense, not theolog- 
ical ; in the sense of a day of spiritual rest and 
refreshment—do we approach it in a different 
mood; do we use it as a tonic or antidote to our 
national fickleness and lightness? There are 
few evidences that we do.” 

These words suggest a consideration of prep- 
aration for worship. Has not our national 
nervousness or the “ deadly spirit of haste” or 
some other influence of our modern life driven 
from us the sense of need of preparation for 
worship? But can we hope to attain the true 
worship of God, worship in the spirit and the 
truth, without due approacn and appreciation 
of the act, which shall result in preparing us 
therefor? As it is—and we are thinking 
chiefly of life in the city, the city which is 
dominating more and more the life of the 
world—the day is much like other days. The 
morning newspaper invades it, bringing its 
freight of chatter and chaff and things unspir- 
itual; the demands of a highly complex civil- 
ization entail much labor on this day. The 
commercial spirit runs riot ; the lust of gain is 
seeking to invade the time by public games 
and amusements. The tired worker, driven by 
the very spirit of commercialism, is prone to 
seek recreation and rest rather than worship on 
the day that he has for himself. Modern 
means of transportation invite all abroad, and 
a vast amount of hypocrisy follows as to gain- 
ing health and strength in the open air. 

To these things we shall not, if we are wise, 
say nay, for neither argument with them nor 
denial of them is to be sought. Rather shall 
we seek first the kingdom of God, and these 
things and many, many other things that per- 
plex us, will settle themselves. So many un- 
settled questions would be settled if we sought 
first the kingdom of God! And how shall we 
seek it if it be not with due preparation ? 
Christ brought freedom in more senses than 
one. He brought freedom from formalism. 
The ancient Pharisees, like modern Mohamme 
dans, tied life up to a religion. They had 

made man for religion instead of religion for 
man. Life was paralyzed. Christ healed it. 
He brought rational consideration to it, and 
laid stress on the matter of worship, chiefly in 
assembling together in the spirit at stated times. 
This has come to be the first day of the week 
with us. It might be any other day. But 
having this, shall we not use it aright? 


There is a hunger and thirst after righteous. 
ness to-day as great as ever there has been, 
There is no denying this. The man in the pew 
seeks a deeper religious life. He is filled with 
husks, and is dry with thirst. The man in the 
pulpit is hampered and harassed. Each alike 
has been influenced by the spirit of greed engen- 
dered by a commercial age. The central 
thought is that there is something higher than 
material welfare. This is heresy in a com- 
mercial age, but it must be preached. There 
must be inculcated the idea that there is some- 
thing in life better worth living for than 
money ; that money, good as it is, is simply a 
means; that for an end we must have some- 
thing better. Once that idea is realized, there 
will come into our lives something of the serene 
and stately truth of Goethe’s picture, “ without 
haste, without rest.” But we shall not attain 
this without effort, and present effort is al- 
ways hard. The sin that doth so easily beset 
us is the one most difficult to remove. How 
can we reach the serenity that is necessary for 
the state of preparation amid the bustle and 
turmoil and temptations of this modern day ? 
Our days are so much alike! The fathers had 
a quiet hour. Their world had six days of 
bustle and one of rest. ’Tis ever thus. We 
have always the greater trial. Others have 
never had it so hard. But if we seek the king- 
dom of God in spirit and in truth, we shall find 
the way. Think of the picture of faithful 
Daniel, in Babylon—Babylon, the synonym for 
distraction and temptation ; to which was added 
a law that should compel conformity. But 
amid all, and in the face of all, daily he retired 
to his closet and with his face to the east prayed 
to the God of his youth, keeping himself unde- 
filed. 

If we are in earnest, the distractions of mod- 
ern life will not reach us at the time when we 
seek to go abroad as to a refuge, finding in the 
use of worship an opportunity to purge the 
mind of the fuul vapors of this world and mak- 
ing of-it a retreat for communion with God, 
The story of Israel gathering manna for two 
days that the Sabbath should be undisturbed 
might stand as a simulacrum for preparation ; 
even in a modern day, Sunday began on the 
Saturday evening. Our era of commercialism 
alas! has pretty nearly purged that away; has 
indeed pretty nearly purged the day itself 
away. But religion is a matter of spirit, and a 
contrite heart may be offered amid whatever 
outward seeming. The spirit of man never 
craved more earnestly than now a time of spir- 
itual succor and renewal. The question is a 
simple one. We have allowed the incessant 
demands and temptations of a commercial age, 
which have bred in us all a spirit of haste and 
greed to poison almost all our life. 

If we hope to find a reality in religion, if we 
seek spiritual growth, we have first to prepare 
the way. We cannot jump from questions of 
gain and greed to questions of God and back 
again. “ His delight is in the law of the Lord 
and in his law doth he meditate day and 
night,” said the psalmist, singing his ideal man. 
David was not a good man; he did many 
things that were not good. But he strove to be 
good, so being a man “ after God’s own heart.” 
Why, may be seen in his psalms and read in 
his life. In spite of his lapses, for he was very 
human, one of the most human of men, yet he 
did meditate in the law of the Lord. The law 
of the Lord was with him, Its spirit brought 
him back when he went astray. We shall not 
need to take him for an example, for we have 
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a better. But we shall need, if we satisfy the 
real hunger and thirst after righteousness, to 
withdraw ourselves from the world, to meditate 
on the law of the Lord. With that meditation 
shall come the spirit out of which worship is 
born, true worship, the only worship that is 
other than sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 
So shall we realize, and only so, the meaning of 
the promise that where two or three are gathered 
together in his name there He is in the midst 
of them. It is only where men are gathered in 
this spirit, it is only when they come with hearts 
contrite and with thoughts mete for repentance 
that He is there; and then only do they really 
worship. Then do they experience that peace 
that passeth all understanding. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Extract from the Account of Thomas Wil- 
kinson of the Journey of John Pem- 
berton into Scotland. 


In the morning John Pemberton expressed a 
concern to return to Southend, and desired me 
to go back, and consult the minister about hav- 
ing another meeting in his place of worship on 
First-day. The errand to me seemed discour- 
aging, as we had already partaken of David 
Campbell’s kindness, had had two meetings in 
his church, and had taken leave of him and his 
family ; yet wishing that my friend might clear 
himself as he went along, I returned, though 
with a mind embarrassed and depressed; how- 
ever, I was kindly received by the minister; 
we had much conversation together, and he 
again readily granted his church, after he had 
preached, which he said he could not well omit, 
lest he should be blamed by his brethren the 
I now returned to my friends, and 
we again arrived at David Camphell’s on First- 
day, the sixteenth ; but as he was in years, and 
the weather uncommonly stormy, he declined 
preaching altogether. We went at one o'clock, 
and several collected: John Pemberton and 
David Ducat both appeared in testimony, and 
another meeting was appointed at half atter 
four. We dined with the minister, and he ac- 
companied us to meeting, after which we took 
leave of him in an affectionate manner. We 
had lodged with a farmer of the name of Thomp- 
son, and returned to him again; he and his 
family were kind to us, and were religious peo- 
ple. The whole family collected to their de- 
votions, both morning and evening; they first 
sung a psalm, then read a chapter in the New 
Testament, and afterwards kneeled down to 
prayers, which were the longest I had heard, 
and in which they remembered us their guests. 
When these were concluded, the master of the 
family said, that if we had anything to com- 
municate they were ready to hearus. John 
Pemberton replied, he was concerned to caution 
them, lest such religious practices, if unattended 
by correspondent feelings might degenerate in- 
toaform. David Ducat entered into argument 
with him, which was perhaps conducted with 
too much warmth on both side: John Pem- 
berton and I said but little. Though I should 
not decline to the best of my ability, to defend 
the fundamentals of Christianity, when called 
in question, yet I do not often tiad much in- 
clination to dispute with the different professors 
of the Christian faith on particular points. 
These persons seemed to me to be sincere in 
their religious exercises and sincerity, it is 
hoped, will have its reward. Surely they will 
not miss of the scripture promise annexed to the 
handing forth of the cup of cold water, for to us 





they were indeed as hospitable as their limited 
circumstances would allow. This large family 
was maintained on a farm which was rented at 
eighteen pounds a year; and I have no hesita- 
tion to relate, that here we all three slept on 
ove poor bed, which was kindly given up to us 
by the master of the family and his wife: yet 
I remember no remark or murmuring from my 
aged friend John Pemberton on the occasion. 
It isin much good will that I now desire to 
give a caution to those in the ministry, who, in 
more affluent circumstances, sometimes visit 
their humbler brethren. 

Dear friends, be always careful that, by a 
high and dissatisfied behavior, you do not 
counteract pone service. You ought not to ex- 
pect from those whose hands are hard with toil, 
and who get their bread by the sweat of their 
brows, those niceties of behavior and delicate 
attentions you may have been accustomed to; 
and vet these to whom I am alluding are often 
possessed of strong sensibilities, which it would 
be a pity to wound, and we all know there is 
something in man that feels sensibly the slights 
of his superiors. Remember also, that the food 
and accommodation of the Saviour of mankind 
were poor and simple, and to the poor He was 
always meek: the nearer you approach the ex- 
ample of your great Master, the likelier it is 
that his work should succeed. The truly con- 
cerned, I believe will feel it right rather to pro- 
mote moderation than expense. On the other 
hand, I hope you, dear friends, who in lower 
situations receive these on such arduous errands, 
will receive them as your best friends and most 
welcome visitors, since it is your good they have 
in view. Do not be looking out for occasions 
of offence from those whom ye may think above 
you: consider the sacrifice of those who live at 
home amidst the various comforts of life, yet 
who expose themselves to the hardships of travel 
and the inclemency of seasons for your sakes. 
Be assured if they are sometimes silent and even 
distant in their behaviour, it does not originate 
in disrespect or want of good will: their minds 
are often deeply and inwardly exercised on 
your account, and their outward accommoda- 
tion is a subject foreign to their thoughts. Re- 
member also, should they sometimes seek to be 
alone, that exhausted spirits and long exercised 
minds want at times retirement and rest. I am 
well aware, that to many these remarks are en- 
tirely superfluous, yet I believe there are others 
to whom these considerations may not be un 
seasonable. Our Society of Friends is composed 
of persons in very different situations in life, 
and in no society existing do those of different 
circumstances mingle so much together: then 
on the one hand let not the accommodations of 
wealth be looked for where wealth is not, and 
on the other, let it be remembered, that what 
custom has made necessaries to some, are in- 
dulgences to others, and that the poor man in 
health has greatly the advantage of the rich 
man in the hour of hardship and bodily exer- 
tion. 

Finally, I believe that it would tend to the 
humbling, and rendering thankful for their 
situations, the minds of all amongst us, could 
they but explore the recesses of these solitary 
mountains, and there behold the accommoda- 
tions of the poor inhabitants. I have been in 
human habitations that neither afforded a bed, 
a table, nor a chair: yet there the tender infant 
was reared, and there age and infirmity repreed. 
I have seen these poor people naked and de- 
fenceless below the knee, in the roughest roads 
and most inclement seasons; and I have been 


told, that in the severe frosts of winter the road 
is sometimes tinged with the blood of their 
wounded feet. Can we reflect on these things 
and be uneasy with ourallotments? For these 
our brethren and our sisters, the children of one 
common Parent, planted by the same good 
Providence as inhabitants of this globe with 
ourselves, and joint heirs with us of immortal 
happiness. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


The following account is received from a visiting 
Friend from Philadelphia. The Friends’ Sixth 
Educational Conference was held at Providence, 
R. L., on the 28-30th ultimo. Some of the subjects 
presented in well prepared papers and addresses 
were, viz: “Literature in School and College.” 
“The work the College hax done for the Church.” 
“What Denominational Influence Should our Sec- 
ondary Schools Exert?” “‘ Education and Modern 
Business Life,” The Relation of Friend’s Acade- 
mies to their Colleges,” “ High Scholarship and 
Modest Pretensions in College Work,” “ An Illus- 
trated Lecture on American Archeology.” “So- 
ciology, from a Quaker Standpoint,” “ Modern 
Thought in Friends’ Educational Work,” The 
Bible in School and College,” “The Importance of 
Teaching the Principles of Peace in our Schools, 
with Suggestions as to Methods,” or “ Militarism, 
its Character, Cause and Cure.” 

The last-named was read by Dr. R. H. Thomas 
of Baltimore, and is treated as the diagnosis of a 
well-nigh universal disease from a medical stand- 
point. This admirable brochure on a subject 
claiming such world-wide consideration at the 
present time is a most happy and forceful pleading 
for the recognition of a vital Christian principle, 
and is worthy of the widest circulation. Copies 
(printed separately from the proceedings of the 
Conference), can be had in a short time at Friends’ 
Institute, Twelfth Street below Market St., Phila. 

The discussions following some of these papers 
was exceedingly instructive. 

The study of the best modern prose and poetry 
was commended by a teacher who has been very 
successful with children between six and twelve 
years of age. Taking a year for such writers as 
Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, Tennyson or Ruskin. 

The best selections from one of these authors was 
kept continuously before the child, with the result 
that an accurate, permanent and fond appreciation 
of their writings was acquired. 

The need of giving our children some practical 
acquaintance with the history and church methods 
of our Society was approved as well as a clearer and 
fuller knowledge of the Bible. 

The Hebrew language and modes of expression 
as preserved in the Oid Testament had been much 
neglected as literature of the finest order and most 
influential in shaping the character of our civili- 
zation, as well as Christianity. 

It was recommended that a careful acquaintance 
with the various portions of the Scriptures might 
rightly find a place in the school curriculum—side 
by side with the ancient classics. 

“Modern Thought” was presented as giving 
many advantages for a Friendly solution of the 
serious problems now confronting the religious 
world. 

Modern business methods, the formation of trusts 
and similar tendencies in commercial! circles have 
now to be considered in fitting children for the 
duties of life, and some valuable suggestions were 
made as to what is required of those who fill re- 
sponsible positions in connection with corpora- 
tions, 

The welcome extended by Augustine Jones on 
the part of the Friends’ School of Providence, R. 
I., in whose capacious Alumni Hall the Confer- 
ence was held, as also of the Governor of the Siate 
was most cordial and the whole atmosphere and 
spirit of the various sessions was stimulating and 
spiritually comforting as the great underlying 
principles of Quakerism were frequently brought 
to view, and increasingly valued by the a-sembly, 

The best and concluding words on teaching chil- 
dren were spoken by Prof. Goddard of Maine, who 
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has been appointed to fill the chair of Pedagogy in 
the Norma! School at West Chester. 

He said the unconscious part of our lives and in- 
fluence had about the same relation to the con- 
scious as the submerged portion of an iceberg has 
to that which is in sight. 

It was only as the ao of right conduct 
and thinking so impregnated our whole being that 
they unconsciously controlled our lives, and not 
only our own, but others, that we could fulfill the 
high calling of instructors. 


Canada Yearly Meeting closed its sessions on 
Third-day, the 27th. A correspondent writes: “1 
think most Friends feel, that, though apparently 
beginning in weakness, it was a favored season. 
There are dear faithful Friends here, but like all 
our co-ordinate bodies there is too much of ——. 
a few to bear the burdens, wishing the blesse 
cause of Truth well, but standing, as it were, out- 
side to look on, instead of submitting to that 
cross-bearing life which would enable them to 
come themselves into such life and power as to be 
helpers in the Lord’s hand in building the waste 
places of our Zion that it may again come forth 
out of its wilderness state, leaning upon its be- 
loved, “ Clear as the sun, fair as the moon and ter- 
rible (to the disobedient only), as an army with 
banners.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—A London despatch confirms the 
statement that there is almost a deadlock over the mo- 
dus vivendi fixing the Alaskan boundary, neither side 
being willing to accept the provisional line proposed 
by the other. 

Captain Watkin’s report of the stranding of the 
American Line steamship Paris was made public in 
New York on the 10th inst. He says the accident was 
owing to an unaccountable error on his part in calcu- 
lating the position of the vessel. The United States 
Local Inspectors of steam Vessels have suspended Cap- 
tain Watkin’s license as master of ocean steamers for 
two years. 

A National Park or Forestry Reserve Association 
for the Guvernmeutal preservation of over 7,000,000 
acres of land in Northern Minnesota will be formed in 
Chicago this month. It is a step t wards the creation 
of great national reserves for the preservation of native 
forests and s:'reams and the perpetuation of game. 

Bishop Grant, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and M. M. Moore saw the President on the 
7th inst., with reference to aflairs in Liberia. They 
are both anxious that the United States should assume 
a protectorate over the black republic. A representa- 
tive of Liberia is on the way to this country to urge 
the same thing. 

The Insular Commission has prepared an opinion 
holding that the islands in the possession of the United 
States as a result of the war with Spain are not a part 
of the territory of the United States, and as such Con- 
gress can legis!ate for them in any way it sees fit. 

Advices from Sealy, Texas, are to the effect that 
sixty-five lives were lost in that vicinity on Seventh 
Month 4th and 5th, as the result of the flood in the 
Brazos River. It is said that 700 or 800 persons are 
isolated near Broskshire and at San Philippe, and that 
unless relief reaches there soon they may be lost. The 
water at Sealy is fifteen miles wide. 

A despatch from Caldwell, Texas, of the 9th inst., 
says: “ Kstimates made by cotton buyers as to the loss 
resulting from damage to the cotton crop in the Brazos 
are that not less than 200 square miles of cotton bear- 
ing land have been flooded. Basing the loss on five 
cent figures, the crop destroyed on these plantations 
was worth almost $4,000,000. Well informed persons 
are of the opinion that this unprecedented rise in the 
Brazos has cost the people of Texas little less than 
$10,000,000. Thousan:is of mules have been drowned, 
all of the domestic animals have perished, rented houses 
and negro quarters have been swept away. The gins 
are nearly all ruined, and hundreds of plantation stores 
carrying big stocks of general merchandise are under 
water. Not a bridge has escaped.” 

A despatch from Humboldt, Kansas, of the 5th inst., 
says: “The Neosho valley is flooded by a twenty-four 
hour rain, and is under six feet of water. Many fie ds 
of whea' are gone, and the corn along the river will be 
damaged. G. Brady, a farmer, was drowned while try- 
ing to save some stock. It is feared the flood will ex- 
ceed the one o! 1865.” 

The Chicago Tribune has compiled a Fourth of Seventh 
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Month casualty list from 250 cities and towns. The 
leading figuresare: Dead, 33; injured, 1730; fire losses, 
$233,070 ; injured by cannon crackers, 731; injured by 

wder explosions, 257 ; injured by toy cannon, 259; 

it by stray bullets, 60. 

The steamer Coptic, at San Francisco, brings news of 
the death of the homeger Queen Kapiolani, widow of 
— King Kalakaua, at Honolulu, on Sixth Month 
24th. 

The rains have been so severe in Luzon that the 
country around Manila is flooded, and, in some cases, 
it is impossible to furward supplies to the tro: ps. An 
Infantry camp is under water, the men sleeping on 
boxes and the company cooks standing in water to 
their knees in preparing the meals. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 435, which is 15 more than the previous week and 
71 less than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 136 were under one year of age; 226 
were males and 209 females: 52 died of cholera in- 
fantum ; 46 of consumption ; 34 of heart diseases; 29 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 23 of inani- 
tion ; 21 of pneumonia ; 18 of marasmus; 16 of old 
age ; 16 of inflammation of the brain; 13 from casual- 
ties; 13 of Bright’s disease; 13 of apoplexy; 11 of 
diphtheria ; 9 ot uremia, and 9 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 101 a 102; 4’s, reg., 1123 a 
113; coupon, 112} a 113; new 4’s, 1293 a 130}; 4’s, 
112} a 113; 3’s, reg., 108 a 108} ; coupon, 108} a 109}. 

CoTTon was quiet, closing on a basis of 6,/;c. per lb. 
for middling uplands. 

LOUR.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.25; Pennsylva- 
nia, roller, straight, $3 25 a $3.40; Western winter, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50; spring, straight, $3.60 a $3.80 ; 
city mills, straight, $3.40 a $3.55. Rye Frour.—$2.95 
a $3.00 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 74} a 744c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 38 a 38}c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 31} a 3l4c. 

Beer CatTr_e.— Extra, 6c; good, 5} a 5jc.; me- 
dium, 54 a 5$c.; common, 5 a 5éc. 

SHEEP AND LaMBs.— Extra, 5 a 5}c.; go: d, 44 a 4jc.; 
—" 4 a 4}c., common, 2} a 3}c; spricg lambs, 5} 
a i9c. 

Hocs.—5} a 6c., according to quality. 

Foreicn.—The American delegates at the Hague 
have scored a great success in obtaining from the 
Peace Conference a unanimous vote in favor of having 
the que-tion of private property at tea in time of war 
dealt with at a special conference to be summoneu 
hereafter. Much diplom tic management was neces- 
sary, and many obstacles had to be surmounted before 
this result wus reached. 

The Grand Duke George, brother of the Czar, died 
Seventh Month 10th of consumption. He was twenty- 
eight years old. 

On Seventh Month 3rd the Spanish Senate ratified 
the treaty of peace with the United states. 

Admiral ( ervera and the other commanders of the 
Spanish fleet destroyed in the battle of Santiago, whose 
conduct has been the sulject of inquiry by special 
court-martial, have been acquitted and formally lib- 
erated. 

Grasshoppers have become a great plague in Spain, 
invading even the cities. In Austuria 5,000 soldiers 
were ordered to assist in destr-ying them. 

A disaster has occurred at the new Jagirsfontein 
diamond mine, South Africa, where the fall of thous- 
ands of tons of earth has buried many people. Several 
persons were injured and sixteen are missing. 

The cvrrespondent of the Times at Buenos Ayres 
says: “ President Roca, of the Argentine Republic, wit] 
visit Uruguay and Brazil about the middle of the 
month to invite the Presidents of those countries to 
meet the President of Uhile here next autumn, with a 
view of discussing the reduction of South American 
armaments. The Argentine Government will also 
propose an alliance of the four Republics.” 

It is announced that the formal contract had been 
signed whereby J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York city : 
S. Bleichroder,«f the Deutsche Bank, the Dresdner 
Bank, in Germany, and J.S. Morgan & Co., in London, 
undertake the conversi n of the entire foreign debt of the 
Republic of Mexico, most of which now bears 6 per 
cent. interest, by the issue of new bonds at 5 per cent. 
interest. The new bonds are in sterling or in dollars, 
$4.85 exchange, at the option of the holders, and pay- 
ment in America is in United States gold coin of the 
present standard of weight and fineness. The bonds 
are secured 7 a pledge «f customs duties. 

The British Government has granted a subsidy of 
$50,000 annually for five years for the establishment of 
a fortnightly freight an passenger line of steamers 
between Jamaica and Great Britain. 
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A severe drought is causing great distress in Sow 
ern Jamaica. 

It is announced that copper ore cf almest incredi 
extent and richness has been found in the Parry Sou 
district, within about seven hv urs’ railway distanee 
Toronto, Canada. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- © 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 73. 

Caleb Wood, Phila.; Geo P, Stokes, N. J. 
Martha Mickle, Meribah W. Thorp, Thomas § Pike 
Phebe C. Carpenter and Daniel Packer; Ellen 
Lightfoot, Pa.; Phillips Chambers, Pa.; Samuel 
Moon, Pa.; James G. McCollin, Phila., $14 for hi 
Frances B. McCollin, Thomas H. McCollin, Geo 
Forsythe, Charles Potts, Margaretta E. Reed and Benj. 
Vail; Deborah B. Haines, Phila 

Gas” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 

YounG woman Friend staying in the neighborhood 
of Merion would like two or three pupils to coach or 
small children to teach by the hour. Several years’ ” 
experience. Address “M,” Narbeth, P. O., Pa. 


BenJAMIN H. Coppock has been appointed agent 
for THE Frrenp in place of Thomas E. Smith, released 
at his own request. Addre-s Nassau, Keokuk Co., la, 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoou.—aA stated meetii 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held at Fou 
and Arch Streets, on Seventh-day, the 22nd instant, 
as 10 A.M. 

Joun W. Bropie, Clerk. 


A youNnG woman Friend wishes the position of 
teacher in a private or family school. Experience in 
primary work. Address, Box 54, Toughkenamon, Pa. 


MEMORIAL OF JOSEPH WALTON.—Printed copies of 
this Memorial may now be had at Friends’ Book Store, 
No. 304 Arch Street, Phila. 


Frienps’ Liprary, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila.— 
During the Seventh Month the Library will be open 
only on the afternoons of the 3rd, 6th, 10th, 13th, 17th, 
20th, 24th, 27th and 31st days between 3 and 6 P. M. 


CorRECTIONS.—On page 396, first column, line 24th 
from the bottom, the word “admirer” should be “ad- 
viser ;” also on page 399 of the same week for “ 53rd” 
read “ 23rd;” and “Horace and Virgil Compared "by 
Charles Evans, instead of “ Virgil and Cicero ;” and 
“ James G. Normart” instead of “ Joseph,” ete. 

Most of the errors were due to an imperfect copy 
furnished to the printer. 


—————— 
Diep, at the home of Albert Hambleton, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, the sixteenth of Fifth Month, 1899, aged ninety- 
three years four menths and eighteen days, REBECCA 
H. Roserts, daughter of Daniel and Hulda Hun 
born at Douglass, Mass. At Providence. R. L. in 182 
she was married to Laban Jenks. From 1836 to about 
1858 they lived in Miami County, Ohio, and afterw 
at West Branch, Le Grand, and Oskaloosa. lowa. At 
this last place her husband died in 1865. Later she 
was married to Reuben L. Roberts, M. D., with whomt 
as United states agent she labored several years among 
the Shawnee Indians. Since his death in 1875 he 
heme has been mainly at Oskaloosa, lowa. She 
a Baptist in her early years; but while yet in her tee 
by unusual experienc: s—immediately from the Lord 
she ever believed she was fully convinced of the dog 
trines and principles of Friends, and she held them 
ever precious, and s.me of them with rare clearness t 
the end. For one so aged she read much, being p 
ticularly fond of her New Testament, which she marked 
and underscored with spiritual discernment. It helped 
her constantly to grow in the life and grace of her Lo: 
and Saviour, and tosee his will concerning the Chure 
While she seriously regret'ed some tendencies to ex 
tremes in the Society of Friends, her love and patien¢ 
towards all steadily grew. She was deeply interes 
in the suffering. and contributed much to aid the 
dians, negroes and orphans. Always industrious am 
sparing, she gave freely of her means to the Children 
Home Finding Society, and to provide for the educa 
tion of indigent youth. and she was long a life memh 
of the American Peace Society. Of two things 
often spoke tenderly and tearfully—of her own uff 
worthiness of God's great goodness, and of her sympa 
thy for the suffering. In her last years, while ever 
sweet submission to the will of God, she more 
more desired to depart and be with Christ. 








